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Presentation 


As I begin my tenure as editor of Apuntes, I do so with both eagerness and 
trepidation. It is indeed a great honor to serve as the editor of a journal that 
has been so influential in the lives of the church and in the development of 
Latino/a theology. Yet, I also do realize that Justo Gonzalez’ shoes are not 
only hard to fill, they are impossible to fill. I can only aspire to do as good a 
job as Dr. Gonzalez did for two decades. As I labored to put together this 
issue, I realized how much we owe to Dr. Gonzalez for his years of service as 
editor. I also realize with great admiration how Dr. Gonzalez made such a 
difficult and time-consuming task, as is editing a journal, seem so easy. Thus, 
on behalf of Apuntes, its board, and its publisher, I would like to publicly 
thank Dr. Justo L. Gonzalez for his many years of service as editor of 
Apuntes. 


I would also like to assure our readers that we will continue the legacy of 
publishing articles of interest to our community and from our community. It 
is my hope that Apuntes will continue to be a forum where the voices from 
the margin can be heard, a place of dialogue between the church and the 
academy, and a valuable resource for the advancement of theological 
reflections from the Latino/a perspective. 


If I were to provide a theme for this issue, it would be something like crossing 
boundaries, cruzando fronteras. The three articles found here provide us with 
unique perspectives that explore the relationship between different areas that 
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are often not thought of together. The first, by Daniel Bell, who teaches at 
Lutheran Theological Southern Seminary, in Columbia, South Carolina, 
crosses theological boundaries to explore the ability of liberation theology and 
Latino/a theology to transform society, contrasting them and bringing us to a 
surprising and constructive conclusion. The second article, by Rady Roldán- 
Figueroa, a doctoral student at Boston University School of Theology, also 
crosses the boundaries of two disciplines, to examine pastoral care in the light 
of Christology. Finally, a short piece, written by Luis G. Collazo, who 
teaches ethics, theology, and religion at La Universidad Interamericana in 
Arecibo, Puerto Rico, examines pacifism and the struggle in Vieques in light 
of the legacy of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. In all three, the authors transcend 
boundaries, cruzan la frontera, crossing disciplinary and cultural divides to 
explore the interactions between different theologies, academic disciplines, 
and intercultural struggles in a new light. 
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Crossing the Postmodern Divide: 
Hispanic and Latin American Liberation Theologians in the 
Struggle for Justice 


Daniel M. Bell, Jr. 


In the 1960's and 70s what has come to be known as Latin American 
liberation theology emerged on the scene with a kairotic sense of expectation. The 
signs of the times suggested that Latin America was on the brink of a revolution 
led by the recently mobilized poor who as artisans of their own destiny would 
shake off the forces of neo-colonialism and dependency. Now, some thirty plus 
years later, as we survey the situation in Latin America, one might be tempted to 
agree with the recent assessment of the plight of the poor in Latin America given 
by the head of an international lending organization suggesting that their situation 
had not improved in the last three decades. 

What happened? Whence the revolution of the poor and oppressed 
heralded by the Latin American Liberationists? Well, as its neo-conservative 
defenders constantly remind us, there was indeed a revolution, albeit not the one for 
which the liberation theologians, among others, longed. In recent decades Latin 
America has undergone what has been called a “capitalist revolution.” Even as 
the liberation theologians were working for the emergence of a socialist state that 
would ensure that the needs of all were met, bureaucratic-authoritarian regimes 
ushered in a wave of terror and violence that cleared a path for what many 
liberationists, echoing John Paul II, have called “savage capitalism,” capitalism 
shorn of its human face, capitalism that no longer pretends to be interested in 
development.” 


' Peter Berger, The Capitalist Revolution (New York: Basic Books: 1986); see also 
Michael Novak, The Catholic Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism (New York: The 
Free Press, 1993). 


? Franz Hinkelammert, “(Capitalism sin Alternativas? sobre la sociedad que sostiene 
que no hay alternativa para ella,” Pasos 37 (1991): 11-24. 
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Chastened by the capitalist revolution and concomitant collapse of 
socialism as a viable alternative to capitalism, in recent years the Latin American 
liberationists have placed their hopes for change in popular participation in an 
emergent civil society. In what follows I will suggest that the liberationists have 
not yet learned the lesson of the last quarter of the twentieth century—that their 
vision of the struggle for justice remains incomplete and therefore insufficient 
to meet the challenges of contemporary capitalism. This argument in the first 
part of this paper allows me to argue in the second part that Hispanic theology— 
itself properly disciplined by the insights of its Latin American counterpart— 
points toward an important and overlooked dimension of the struggle for justice 
at the outset of the twenty-first century. 


I. Capitalism and Postmodern Culture 

What is the lesson of the last quarter of the twentieth-century with which 
the Latin American liberationists have not adequately come to terms? It is that 
capitalism has gone cultural. By this I mean that even as capitalism shed its 
developmentalist and reformist visage, it also revealed itself to be as much a 
cultural as economic formation. It is now clear—clearer, perhaps, than at any 
earlier age —that is not just an economic formation that “determines” cultural and 
political forms. Rather, capitalism is itself a political and cultural form. 
Capitalism is not merely “reflected” in the political and cultural registers; it is 
produced and reproduced in those registers. More specifically, the cultural form 
of contemporary capitalism is postmodernism. 

An admittedly amorphous concept that is often endowed with 
emancipatory force, postmodernism is, according to Fredric Jameson, best 
understood not as the cultural dominant of a wholly new social order, but rather 
as the reflex and concomitant of yet another mutation of capitalism. The 
fundamental ideological task of the concept “postmodernism,” Jameson argues, 
remains that of coordinating new forms of practice and social and mental habits 
with the new forms of economic production and organization thrown up by the 
modification of capitalism in recent years.’ This connection between 
postmodernism and capitalism has been further and fruitfully elaborated upon by 
others. For example, David Harvey suggests that postmodernism is the cultural 


3 Fredric Jameson, Postmodernism or, The Cultural Logic of Late Capitalism 
(Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 1991), xii, xiv. 
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form associated with the more flexible modes of capital accumulation and a new 
phase of space-time compression in the organization of capitalism that have 
emerged in response to the crisis of the Fordist regime of capitalist 
accumulation.* And Martin Hopenhayn has cogently argued that the cultural 
characteristics associated with postmodernism are “cofunctional” with current 
neo-liberal economic strategies.” 

The way in which contemporary capitalism is “cultural” is helpfully 
illuminated by the work of Michel Foucault on “sovernmentality.”” Foucault’s 
work can be understood as an effort to revision revolutionary struggle in light of 
capitalism’s savage turn in the final third of the twentieth century. Perhaps best 
known for his analysis of disciplinary institutions such as hospitals, factories, and 
prisons, toward the end of his life Foucault turned his attention to the ways in 
which dominion is extended by means much more insidious than the state and 
its disciplinary technologies. In the last few years of his life, Foucault wrote of 
“sovernmentality,” which was his name for the way in which dominion is 
exercised by means of a vast array of technologies that are encouraged and 
implemented in the social, cultural, religious, and private realms of life. 
Foucault's analysis suggests that capitalism is not simply an economic or political 
formation that can be fought with the state. It is a cultural formation as well. 
Capitalism extends its dominion by propagating certain cultural forms. This is 
to say, capitalism is produced and reproduced in the very way we think and feel 
and see and play, and not just in the ways we work and buy and sell. Think of 
the way the capitalist market has assumed the status of a veritable law of nature 
in our minds, or how athletic events such as the Olympics are increasingly little 
more than advertising vehicles for global capitalism, or the way schools are now 
teaching youth to play the stock market, or the predominance of forms of health 
care the overriding concern of which is not health care but profitability, or the 


* David Harvey, The Condition of Postmodernity (Malden, MA: Blackwell 
Publishers, 1990). 


> Martin Hopenhayn, “Postmodernism and Neoliberalism,” in The Postmodernism 
Debate in Latin America, eds John Beverly, Jose Oviedo, and Michael Aronna 
(Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 1995), 93-109. 


® Michel Foucault, “Governmentality.” in The Foucault Effect: Studies in 


Governmentality, ed. G. Burchell, C. Gordon, and P. Miller (Chicago: University of 
Chicago, 1991), 87-104. 
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way churches market themselves and clergy present themselves as “CEOs.” 


Il. Liberationists and Political Struggle 

Why does this present any particular difficulties for the Latin American 
liberationists? Well, the recognition that capitalism is a cultural formation, that 
capitalist dominion is produced and reproduced (and not merely reflected) in the 
cultural register suggests that if capitalism is to be resisted, then the struggle 
against capitalism must be as much a cultural struggle as it is political or 
economic. And this is precisely the lesson that the Latin American liberationists 
have not yet fully grasped. This is to say that their vision of the struggle for 
justice is too narrowly conceived; it is thoroughly statist in orientation—by this I 
mean that their revolutionary vision is crippled by their embrace of the 
characteristically modern belief that the principal means of struggle for change 
is political and that the principal engine of change is the state. 

The statist orientation of the liberationists’ thought is evident in both the 
political and theological dimensions of their work, as well as in their treatment 
of “popular religiosity.” Politically, early on the liberationists displayed a 
commitment to statist forms of thought in their endorsement of dependency 
theory, which was thoroughly statist in its orientation,’ and in their expectation 
that the poor masses would seize the state and use it to create a new socialist 
society. In the wake of the collapse of socialism, the liberationists have taken 
their cue from developments in the political realm and have embraced the 
concept of civil society. As Pablo Richard writes, 


A new space for solidarity is civil society. In this space it is not a matter 
of seizing power, but rather of constructing a new power, from the social 
movements, with a logic distinct from that of the market. From civil 
society we can fight to reconstruct the state, a democratic state at the 
service of the common good, at the service of the life of all, especially 
the excluded and nature.* 


ea 


7 See Norberto Lechner, Patios Interiores de la Democracia. (Santiago: FLASCO, 
1988), 27; Javier Iguiñiz, “Desarrollo económico y liberación en América Latina” in 
Liberación y desarrollo en América Latina: Perspectivas. eds. C. Romero and I. 
Muñoz (Lima: CEP, 1993), 41, 47. 


— 


$ Pablo Richard, “Teología de la solidaridad en el contexto actual de economía 
neoliberal de libre mercado,” Pasos 83 (1999): 6. See also Richard,”A Theology of 
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Civil society cast as a means of democratizing the state, which in turn will 
humanize the economic order. Although this is a significant and important shift in 
liberationist thought, it remains a vision of politics as statecraft. The political, and 
the state in particular, remain the fulcrum of change. 

Theologically, the statist form of liberationist thought is manifest in their 
ecclesiology. The liberationists were nurtured in the womb of the New 
Christendom ecclesiology that was expounded by Jacques Maritain in works like 
Integral Humanism and The Rights of Man and Natural Law, both immensely 
influential in Latin America.” This ecclesiological vision dominated Latin 
America during the first half of the twentieth century and was thoroughly statist in 
its orientation. The famous “distinction of planes” sequestered the church in an 
political sphere while awarding the state sovereignty over the political realm. 
Although the liberationists rejected key elements of the New Christendom 
ecclesiology when they opted for the church of the poor (specifically, they took 
issue with New Christendom's understanding of the relation of nature and grace 
and its slide into reformist and developmentalist politics”), they did not reject its 
Statist conception of politics. The church of the poor is not directly political; 
politics remains the realm and responsibility of the state.'’ As Pablo Richard 


Life: Rebuilding Hope from the Perspective of the South,” in Spirituality of the Third 
World, eds. K. Abraham and B. Mbuy-Beya (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1994): 92- 
108; Richard, “El futuro de la iglesia de los pobres: identidad y resistencia in el sistema 
de globalizacion neo-liberal.” Pasos 65 (1996): 9-16. 


? See Jacques Maritain, Integral Humanism, trans. J. W. Evans (New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1969). Jacques Maritain, The Rights of Man and Natural Law, trans. 
D. Anson (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1949). 


12 Gustavo Gutiérrez, The Power of the Poor in History, trans. R. Barr (Maryknoll, 
NY: Orbis Books, 1983), 40, 47, 188; Gustavo Gutiérrez, A T, heology of Liberation, 


rev. ed., trans. C. Inda and J. Eagleson (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books. 1988), 36-39, 
45. 


" For example, Gutiérrez cautions against any “politico-religious messianism” that 
would deduce concrete social or political plans from the Christian faith. See Gutiérrez, 
A Theology of Liberation, 138; Gutiérrez, The Power of the Poor in History, 69; 
Gustavo Gutiérrez, The Truth Shall Make You Free, trans. M. O”Connell (Maryknoll, 
NY: Orbis Books, 1990), 64-66. 
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observes, the church of the poor seeks to be genuinely apolitical.!? In this way, 
the liberationists continue to treat the struggle for justice reductively, focusing 
on the political (now encompassing civil society and the state) while attributing 
only an indirect role to cultural/religious formations (such as the church, which 
is the custodian of values) and practices (such as worship, which is significant 
as a source of motivation). 

The difficulty the liberationists have with conceiving of the struggle for 
justice in terms other than politics traditionally conceived as statecraft is evident 
in their treatment of “popular religiosity.” The liberationists’ understanding of 
popular religion cannot easily be summarized for, as Michael Candelaria 
suggests, their treatment of the phenomenon is fraught with ambiguity.'? Most 
fall somewhere between the poles represented by Juan Luis Segundo and Juan 
Carlos Scannone. Segundo argues that popular religiosity is an obstacle to 
liberation that must be overcome by a vanguard of enlightened Christians who 
appreciate the significance and centrality of social and political struggle.'* It is 
not difficult to discern in this straightforward rejection of popular religion a 
privileging of political struggle. However, the privileging of the political, and 
statist forms of struggle in that realm over cultural forms of resistance is even 
evident in that subset of liberation theology with the promising name, -the 
“theology of the people,” represented by Juan Carlos Scannone.'? Scannone is 
perhaps the best known exemplar of that current of liberation theology that 
embraces popular culture and religiosity as a valuable, indeed necessary, 
component of the struggle for justice. Yet even Scannone’s position ultimately 
undercuts the revolutionary significance of cultural struggle insofar as, with the 
rest of the liberationists, he reflects his New Christendom heritage by reducing 
the religious/cultural dimension of life to a matter of abstract values and 
subjective motivations and by suggesting that the importance of the 
religious/cultural dimension of life in the last analysis hinges upon its 


2 Pablo Richard, Death of Christendoms, Birth of the Church, trans. P. Berryman 
(Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1987), 172. 


'3 What follows is heavily indebted to Michael Candelaria, Popular Religion and 
Liberation: The Dilemma of Liberation Theology (New York: SUNY, 1990). - 


4 See Candelaria, 69-101. BASS 


15 Candelaria, 39-67. 
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contributing to the strength of the nation-state. Hence, even a very positive 
appraisal of culture succumbs to a statist/political reductivism. 

As a consequence of their failure to appreciate the ways in which 
capitalism is now a totality, that is, a fully social, cultural, political and economic 
reality that consequently must be actively resisted on all fronts and in every 
dimension of life, the liberationists’ vision of the struggle for justice is undercut. 
This is so, not only because capitalism has proven itself to be the master of the 
nation-state, rendering the state (any state) an instrument in the effectuation of 
capital, but also because their statist vision, by reducing the cultural/religious 
dimension of life to immaterial values and subjective motivations, 
simultaneously concedes too much territory to capitalism uncontested and 
overlooks valuable resources for the struggle. In the remainder of this paper, I 
take up culture, this time not simply as an apolitical space where disembodied 
values hover, but as a fully materialthat is, social-political-economic=site of 
struggle and resistance. And it is here that some strands of contemporary 
Hispanic theology, with its emphasis on cultural/religious forms and practices as 
immediately political and oppositional, prove instructive for engaging in the 
struggle for justice today. 


III. Hispanic Theology and Cultural Resistance 

I begin this last section by recalling the work of James Scott, who in the 
course of studying Asian peasantry has pressed the idea that cultural forms and 
practices—even seemingly innocuous ones—may be genuine forms of political 
resistance to oppressive regimes and situations.'* These cultural forms of 
resistance he calls “weapons of the weak” or “everyday forms of resistance.” 
They are ambiguous forms of resistance—expressing neither outright conflict with 
nor absolute submission and subordination to the powers that be. Such forms, 
he suggests, contrast with the revolutionary vision of socialism, which he 
identifies as a middle-class theory, and its unnuanced account of cultural forms 


' See James C. Scott, Weapons of the Weak (New Haven, CT: Yale, 1987); James C. 
Scott, Domination and the Arts of Resistance (New Haven: CT: Yale, 1992). See 
also James C. Scott, “Protest and Profanation: Agrarian Revolt and the Little 
Tradition,” (Parts I & II), Theory and Society 4 (1977): 1-38, 211-246; Sharon 
Nepstad, “Popular Religion, Protest and Revolt: The Emergence of Political 
Insurgency in the Nicaraguan and Salvadoran Churches of the 1960s-80s,” in 
Disruptive Religion, ed. Christian Smith (New York: Routledge, 1996), 105-124. 
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as either openly oppositional or thoroughly subordinate. Whether this is an 
accurate account of socialism need not detain us here; instead I want us to take 
to heart his suggestion that political resistance need not take traditional political 
forms and it need not be focused in the state (legitimate political struggle can be 
localized, micro-political). 

This, I want to argue, is precisely the form of political and economic 
resistance, it is the particular form of the struggle for justice in much Hispanic 
theology. Which is to say that what Hispanic theology may contribute to the 
struggle for justice advanced so boldly by the Latin American liberationists in the 
last thirty or forty years is the much needed recognition of the importance of 
cultural struggle and cultural resistance. 

The centrality of the cultural register in Hispanic theology is 
immediately apparent to even the most cursory of readers. Whereas the typical 
liberationist text engages issues such as the political character of faith, socio- 
historical mediations of that faith, structural sin and injustice, the 1* world- 3 
world axis, and capitalist idolatry, Hispanic theological texts are notable for their 
treatment of such matters as cultural identity (developing themes like mestizaje, 
“borders,” and “bridges”) and popular religiosity (addressing characteristic 
devotions, rituals, customs). As Roberto Goizueta has written, while the Latin 
American liberationists have emphasized the socio-political dimension of praxis 
(and hence the liberation struggle), U.S. Hispanic theologians have emphasized 
the cultural dimension of praxis. For this reason, he says, among U.S. Hispanic 
theologians popular religion has played a role similar to that played by liberation 
in Latin American liberation theology —namely, popular religion is understood 
as the foundational praxis, the foundational human activity which grounds our 
theological reflection.’ In a similar vein, María Pilar Aquino argues that the 
theological viewpoint of Latina women grants central importance to the cultural 
aspects that interact with the identity of a people—the Hispanic people of Latino 
communities—their own identity, their experiences of faith, and their struggles for 
survival.'* 

What needs to be emphasized about this cultural analysis is that it is not 


17 Roberto S. Goizueta, Caminemos Con Jesús (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1995), 
102. = 


18 María Pilar Aquino, “Perspectives on a Latina’s Feminist Liberation Theology,” in 


Frontier of Hispanic Theology in the United States, ed. Allan Figueroa Deck 
(Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1995), 25. 
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symptomatic of the neglect of the socio-political dimension of the struggle for 
justice. It is not an example of a people simply seeking assimilation or 
acceptance into North American culture. Nor is it a sign of the apolitical 
withdraw or acquiescence of a people (the so-called “fatalism” that neo- 
conservatives cast as a congenital defect of Hispanic/Latino culture). On the 
contrary, it is an example of resistance and struggle against injustice and 
oppression that takes political form in the “weapons of the weak,” in “everyday 
forms of resistance” that are contrary to the standard definitions of what 
constitutes political struggle, namely statecraft. Hence, we should not be 
surprised if the reigning lords of the political realm fail to recognize this as 
political.’ 

Hispanic theology’s struggle for justice is founded upon the recognition 
that the transformation that occurs in Hispanic faith communities is revolutionary 
in its own (political) way. As Virgilio Elizondo notes, the rebirth that occurs via 
the various forms of Hispanic devotional piety, although not political or 
economic in any traditional (statist) sense of those terms, nevertheless poses the 
deepest questions, challenges, and threats to any political or economic system 
that is constructed upon and perpetuates injustice. Goizueta makes a similar 
observation when he remarks of his experiences in Latino communities, 


I have witnessed a type of empowerment and liberation taking place 
which, at least initially and explicitly, seems to have relatively little 
connection to any social or political struggles. Indeed, in many cases, 
empowerment and liberation are not explicit goals at all. Seemingly, the 
only explicit goals are day-to-day survival, and, especially, the 
affirmation of relationships as essential to that survival. This affirmation 
is manifested in all those seemingly insignificant ways in which we love, 
care for, and embrace other persons. 


" Recall the way white North Americans failed to discern the political import of the 
spirituals sung by their slaves. See James Cone, The Spirituals and the Blues 
(Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1991). 


2 Virgilio Elizondo, Galilean Journey: The Mexican-American Promise 
(Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1983), 117. 


21 Goizueta, 88. 
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It is precisely these seemingly insignificant ways in which we love, care for, and 
embrace others that are liberative and empowering. 

Concrete examples of the popular religious practices of Hispanic 
communities functioning as this sort of cultural resistance abound in the writings 
of Hispanic theologians. For those of us whose thought patterns are still 
constricted by the modern vision of politics and social change as a matter of 
statecraft, Hispanic theologians point out the politically liberative significance 
of the passion plays, the fiestas, the pastorelas (miracle plays), and various 
liturgical celebrations (Las Posadas, Ash Wednesday, etc.) and so forth that 
occur in Hispanic religious communities. But the most prominent example of 
cultural resistance to injustice and oppression in Hispanic theology is the 
resistance that is founded in devotion to Our Lady of Guadalupe. In his 
masterful work Guadalupe, Elizondo displays how devotion to the Virgin was 
a (cultural) form of resistance to the cultural, political, and economic agenda of 
the conquerors and rulers of the so-called “New World” in sixteenth century, and 
how it functions as cultural resistance today—lifting up the downtrodden, 
affirming the dignity and calling of the mestizo, converting the Church to the 
struggle for the poor, transforming the sinner, heralding a new fellowship of all 
within God's Kingdom.” And historically we might note that it was this 
dimension of popular culture or religiosity that contributed to emancipatory 
struggles associated with Hidalgo, Morelos, Zapata, and more recently, César 
Chavez. 

Of course, none of this is to deny that cultural reductionism or cultural 
incorporation into oppressive political and economic forms does not (always) 
remain a risk. Hence, even as Hispanic theologians assert the legitimacy of 
cultural resistance as a form of political and economic resistance against 
oppression and injustice, they acknowledge the danger of embracing a type of 
cultural analysis that accepts the modern “depoliticizing” of culture, that accepts 
the modern separation of culture and politics. Thus, for example, Goizueta 
cautions Hispanics about embracing too quickly and uncritically the emergent 
North American celebration of Hispanic culture (particularly music, food, 
actresses/actors, and athletes), discerning in this “celebration” a surreptitious 
means of perpetuating the very political and economic practices that result in the 
impoverishment of so many Hispanics.” In other words, embracing culture as 


2 Virgil Elizondo, Guadalupe (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1997). 
2 Goizueta, 144. 
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a form of resistance entails exercising a unceasing vigilance that refuses to forget 
that capitalism, too, is a cultural formation and as such (particularly in its 
postmodern guise) is quite adept at destroying by accepting and embracing—in 
this case it may destroy Hispanic culture as it transmutes that culture into just 
another commodity to be bought and sold on the so-called “free market” (e.g. 
Taco Bell). 

The need for continued vigilance brings us back to where we began, 
namely, with the Latin American liberationists and their emphasis on political 
and economic struggle in the more traditional sense of those terms. The 
emphasis on cultural resistance is not an excuse to ignore the appropriateness of 
more immediately recognizable political and economic forms of resistance. My 
holding up Hispanic theology should not be interpreted as coming at the expense 
of the Latin American liberationists. No, this is about a struggle for liberation 
that crosses the postmodern divide that joins modern statist forms of struggle 
with postmodern cultural modes of resistance. It is about the ways that these two 
forms of struggle can nurture one another in the pursuit of a common goal. It is 
about the ways in which these two forms need to work together in the present age 
so that justice might roll down like waters and righteousness like an everflowing 
stream (Amos 5:24). 


Resumen 


El artículo presenta un argumento sobre la problemática del fallo de la 
teología de liberación en traer transformación a Sur América. El autor teoriza 
que esta problemática esta ubicada en que la teología de liberación ha ignorado 
el valor de la cultura, usando conceptos rígidos, fijados en la economía y en el 
estado como agente de cambio. En vista de esta problemática, el autor propone 
que el postmodernismo es un aspecto cultural del capitalismo y desarrolla un 
argumento a favor de la teología hispano americana (latino/a) en los E.E.U.U. 
como más disponible a tratar con los asuntos de liberación y el capitalismo en 
un contexto postmoderno y cultural. 
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The Christologies of Luther and Sobrino and Pastoral Care 


Rady Roldán-Figueroa 


Introduction 

This essay attempts to bring two distinctive Christological 
perspectives to bear in the theory and practice of pastoral care. My main 
assumption is that our practice of pastoral care is always rooted in some basic 
Christological presuppositions. Although these presuppositions may not be 
explicitly stated or recognized, the practice of a distinctively Christian form 
of care demands that they be brought to the fore and explored in light of the 
Christian theological tradition. 

Pastoral care can be seen as the response of the community of faith 
to its unpredictable but sure brush with human suffering. That response, 
however, needs to be informed by the product of reflection that gives serious 
attention to the central Christian theme of the passion of Jesus Christ. The 
attitude and understanding of the community of faith towards the suffering of 
Jesus Christ provides both explicit and implicit support for the community's 
practice of care. 

In light of the above stated assumption, my aim here is to explore the 
Christologies of Luther and Sobrino from the perspective of pastoral care. In 
particular, I want to pay close attention to their treatment of the passion of 
Jesus Christ. There are three issues that are poignantly related to the way the 
community of faith perceives those who suffer: (1) the presence of God in 
the cross, (2) the role of Jesus Christ's suffering in mediating knowledge of 
God, and (3) the implications of Jesus Christ's suffering for discipleship. 


Christology and Pastoral Care 
In order to articulate the relationship between pastoral care and 
Christological reflection, 1 will adopt John Patton's useful sketch of the 
historical paradigms of pastoral care. Patton argues that the historical 
practice of pastoral care has been dominated by three distinctive paradigms: 
(1) the classical, (2) the clinical pastoral, and (3) the communal contextual.’ 
These paradigms have chronologically succeeded each other in defining the 


' John Patton, Pastoral Care In Context: An Introduction to Pastoral Care - 
(Louisville, Kentucky: Westminster/John Knox Press, 1993), Ibid., p. 4. 
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contours of the practice of pastoral care. According to Patton, each of these 
paradigms had a distinctive emphasis and understanding of the ministry of 
pastoral care. The classical paradigm, for instance, laid its stress on "the 
message of pastoral care."? Throughout his work, Patton refers to the 
classical paradigm as characterized by the understanding of the ministry of 
care grown out of the Christian theological tradition up to the Modern period. 
Its basic thrust was to correlate the human experience of need of care with 
the Christian message of salvation. The classical paradigm was mainly 
concerned with developing a theological understanding of loss, pain, and 
suffering in its belief that the act of pastoral care was mainly constituted by 
the transmission of this message.? The classical paradigm also sought to 
develop a theological understanding of the role uf the carer, as transmitter of 
the message of salvation.* 

The clinical pastoral paradigm of pastoral care, however, turned its 
attention to the person of the care provider and the one in need of care.” 
Under this paradigm, attention was focused on the process or interpersonal 
dynamics between the one providing care and the one in need of it.° Here the 
classical reliance on theological reflection loss ground in face of the growing 
influence of psychotherapy upon pastoral care. The role of experiential 
learning, that is, learning through the twin processes of experience and 
reflection, gained the ascendance over the role of theological reflection.’ 

More recently, both the classical and the clinical pastoral paradigm 
have come under serious questioning. This questioning has given way to a 
new paradigm, namely the contextual communal. According to John Patton, 
the communal contextual paradigm provides a new conceptual framework for 
pastoral care. The communal contextual paradigm of pastoral care is 
characterized by its sensitivity to what is particular and specific in the 
situation of care. The alternative conceptual frameworks for care, that is the 


2 Ibid. 

* Thid., p. 114-119; 138-140. 
* Ibid., p. 93-95. 

5 Tbid., p. 4. 

6 Ibid., p. 5. 


7 Tbid., p. 95-96. 
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classical and clinical paradigms, emphasized the universality of both the 
caregiver and those receiving care.’ According to Patton, the implicit 
assumption of universality in the classical and clinical paradigms was often 
translated into the obliteration of important differences between the minister 
and those been ministered.” 

Patton, however, takes a step beyond mere outlining of the historical 
paradigms of pastoral care. Patton suggests and builds his approach to 
pastoral care on the assumption that a synthesis between the paradigms can 
be achieved. For Patton the practice of pastoral care requires that the main 
thrusts of each of the historical paradigms be brought together into a creative 
tension enriching, therefore, the practice of pastoral care.'” 

Patton's attempt at achieving a synthesis between the historical 
paradigms of pastoral care is coupled with an awareness of the neglect that 
the classical paradigm in particular has suffered in the wake of its 
alternatives. Patton agrees with Thomas C. Oden in declaring that this 
neglect has resulted in "a bland sense of absent-mindedness and a growing 
naivete toward the wisdom of classical pastoral care."'' Patton also agrees 
with Oden in pointing out that effective pastoral care requires engagement 
with the Christian theological tradition.’ 

I will sustain that pastoral care that originates out of the local church 
does well in following Patton's attempt at synthesis. As the community's 
response to the immediacy of suffering, pastoral care needs to pay close 
attention to the structural factors giving place to and shaping human distress 


* Tbid., p. 39. 
? Ibid., p. 41. 


10 As Patton describes: "I do not believe that either the classical or the clinical 
pastoral paradigm is negated by the communal contextual but that, in fact, all three 
are needed to rethink and carry out the pastoral care of the church at this point in 
history. In attempting to affirm both the new and the old, 1 have been informed by 
Hegel's concept of "Aufhebung" or "sublation," which, as Peter Hoodgson has _ 
interpreted it, is 'a process of both annulling and preserving, of both passing-over and 
taking-up'." Ibid., p. 5. 


| Thomas C. Oden, Pastoral Theology: Essentials of Ministry (New York: Harper & 
Row, 1983). As quoted by Patton, Ibid., p. 92. 


12 Ibid. 
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(contextual). The community also needs leadership that is trained and 
equipped to deal with suffering in its complexity (clinical pastoral). Finally, 
the community can not neglect the task of providing an account that is not 
only rooted in the Scriptures, but also in dialogue with the theological 
tradition. It is my contention, however, that it is precisely this latter task 
which makes pastoral care distinctively Christian. The most accurate reading 
of the context shaping the life of the community will not provide the specific 
themes and images representing the message of salvation/liberation. That can 
only be done by careful examination of our theological resources. 

Furthermore, as a Hispanic American in theology, I will argue along 
the lines of the late Orlando Costas that the mission of the Church in today's 
context needs to be rooted in a revalorization of the Christian tradition.’ 
Pastoral care in the Hispanic American context can not strive to be sufficient 
by relying solely on the insights of the clinical paradigm. There certainly is 
the need to asses the cultural resources available for the task of pastoral care 
in the Hispanic American context, an assessment that is well under way 
among the growing community of Hispanic American theologians.” 
However, there is, in a like measure, the need to assess the resources and 
themes available in the Christian theological tradition. 

I will argue that one such theological theme that is central for the 
practice of pastoral care is the suffering of Jesus Christ. In order to have a 
better grasp of what I mean by suffering I will refer to Patton's useful survey 
of perspectives on suffering within the clinical pastoral paradigm. Patton 


13 One of the notions that helped Costas bridges the gap between evangelism and 
liberation was his understanding of "tradition" as a source of theology. Much to the 
contrary of other Baptist theologians, Costas held in high esteem the insights of 
“tradition.” Costas had a two-fold understanding of "tradition." For him "tradition" 
was primarily the handing down of the Church's legacy of faith, which includes the 
canonical nature of the Scriptures, ecumenical creeds, and ecclesiastical confessions. 
Yet, for Costas "tradition" also represents a dynamic process in which communities 
located within specific historical contexts "reformulate and reconstruct" the Church's 
legacy of faith. Although Costas recognized that "tradition" is subject to ultimate 
criticism from Scriptures, he saw it as an ongoing process of appropriation of the 
Christian message on the part of the community. According to him, the dynamic 
nature of "tradition" allows it to be a source of new theological insights. Cf. Orlando 
E. Costas, Liberating News: A Theology of Contextual Evangelization (Grand 
Rapids, Michigan: W. B. Eerdmans, 1989), pp. 4 -5. 


'* Cf. Arturo J. Bañuelas, ed. Mestizo Christianity: Theology from the Latino 
Perspective (Maryknoll, New York: Orbis Books, 1995). 
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cites James G. Emerson's characterization of pain as something that happens 
to us and of suffering as something that we choose to do.'° Suffering is what 
we choose to do with pain, treating suffering as synonymous with endurance. 
However, the thrust of Patton's discussion points to suffering as fear of future 
personal disintegration. Patton looks at this issue from the perspective of Eric 
J. Cassell. According to Cassell, suffering is experienced as a threat to one's 
sense of personal identity. Suffering represents fear of a threat that stands 
against the future of our personal identity.'° Patton also quotes Anton 
Boisen's paradoxical understanding of suffering as both a "disorganization of 
a person's world" and a "remedial part of the illness."’’ In Boisen's own 
words: "As long as there is suffering there is hope."'® 

Hence, Patton brings together three main understandings of 
suffering, namely suffering as a synonym for endurance, suffering as threat, 
and suffering as the font of hope. These themes emerge within the clinical 
pastoral literature and, therefore, enlighten the practice of pastoral care. Yet, 
these clinical pastoral understandings of suffering need to be complemented 
with notions stemming from the fruits of Christological reflection. It is not 
possible to sustain any qualitative difference between the suffering of Jesus 
and the suffering of other humans. This impossibility raised from the central 
affirmation made at Chalcedon, declaring Jesus Christ "truly God, truly 
human, two natures united in one person..." We need to ask ourselves, "what 
can we learn from Christological reflection about the suffering of Jesus 
Christ?" We also need to ask ourselves, "What are the implications of this 
knowledge for pastoral care?" In order to answer these questions, I have 
decided to examine the treatment given to this problem by Martin Luther and 
Jon Sobrino. I will proceed to examine Luther's pence ES of the passion of 
Jesus Christ. E 


15 James G. Emerson, Suffering: Its Meaning and Ministry PAE Abingdon 
Press, 1986). As quoted by Patton, Ibid., p. 145. 


16 Eric J. Cassell, "Recognizing Suffering," Hastings Center Report 14, no. 5 
(October 1984): 35-37. As quoted by Patton, Ibid., p. 146. 


17 Anton Boisen, The Exploration of the Inner World (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1936). As quoted by Patton, Ibid., p. 147. 
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-Ibid., p. 148. 
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Luther and the Suffering of Christ 

Luther's reflections on the person of Jesus Christ are scattered 
throughout his entire corpus of writings, ranging from his sermons, 
commentaries, to devotions and others. Here, however, I have singled out 
one of his writings for discussion, namely "A Meditation on Christ's Passion" 
of 1519.’? In some occasions, I will refer to Luther's "Heidelberg 
Disputation" of 1518. The thrust of my discussion will focus on the former 
while I will refer to the latter in order to provide a more balanced view of 
Luther's ideas. 

In his Meditation on Christ's Passion, Luther inserts himself in a 
long tradition of devotional writings focused on the passion of Jesus Christ.”° 
From the outset, however, Luther aims at correcting that long tradition. 
Luther points out that meditation on the passion has been wrongly conceived 
whenever attention is deviated from the suffering of Jesus. Luther singles out 
for criticism those meditations that focus their attention on the adversaries of 
Jesus, or that promote a sense of pity or commiseration towards the suffering 
Jesus. Nor should the passion of Jesus, argues Luther, become the object of 
our devotion as a means to some benefits, specially if the benefit expected is 
the avoidance of suffering.” 

For Luther, instead, the passion of Jesus is contemplated properly by 
those who meditate on it with "terror". The passion of Jesus, which for 
Luther is narrowed down almost exclusively to Jesus' crucifixion, ought to 
stir a sense of desperation on the beholder. Such terror and sense of 
desperation is for Luther the natural outcome of the realization of what is 
taking place in the cross. In the cross, in the suffering that it brands upon the 
Son of God, the beholder ought to witness the wrath of God against sin. The 


12 Martin Luther, Luther's Works, ed. Jaroslav Pelikan and Helmut T. Lehmann 
(Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1958-72), 42.7-14. (Hereafter cited as LW). 


2 Cf. Gerard S. Sloyan, "The Popular Passion Piety of the Catholic West," Worship 
69(1) 1995, p. 2-28; Thomas H. Bestul, Texts of the Passion: Latin Devotional 


Literature and Medieval Society (Philadelphia, PA: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1996). 


2! "Christ's suffering is thus used to effect in them a lack of suffering contrary to his 
being and nature." Op. Cit., LW, 42.1, p. 7. 
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terror that this realization inspires ought to be the more striking in light of the 
innocence of the one being crucified.” 

For Luther the one main benefit of meditating on the passion of Jesus 
is to learn one's self as sinner. Luther stresses the immediacy between Jesus 
bodily suffering and sin. For Luther it is the sinner who is torturing Jesus in 
the cross.” Every nail that pierced Jesus' body is our actuality as sinners. 
Terror ought to be prompted by the fact that we inflict the bodily suffering of 
Jesus and yet we are not the ones bearing the bodily pain and suffering. For 
Luther meditation on the passion prompts the beholder to despair and learn 
itself as sinner because of the terrifying thought that Jesus' lot in the cross 
actualizes the lot of sinners. In this sense, Luther calls the passion an "earnest 
mirror."”* According to Luther, if Jesus had verbalized this mirroring effect 
of the passion he would have said something like the following: "From my 
martyrdom you can learn what it is that you really deserve and what your fate 
should be."? 

According to Luther, meditation on the passion ought to precipitate 
the beholder into loosing hope on the creature. The terror inspired by the 
realization of the creature's lot as sinner brings about a transformation of the 
creature's own being. Terror grows out of the recognition of the inevitability 
of the cross as the crushing of the sinful self. Meditating on the cross is like a 
going forward to the creature's judgment due to sin by going back to the 
cross. That is why the creature needs to avail itself of the passion of Christ. 
Luther argues that by availing itself of the passion of Christ the creature 


2 "They contemplate Christ's passion aright who view it with a terror stricken heart 
and a despairing conscience. This terror must be felt as you witness the stern wrath 
and the unchanging earnestness with which God looks upon sin and sinners, so much 
so that he was unwilling to release sinners even for his only and dearest Son without 
his payment of the severest penalty for them." Ibid., p. 9. 


23 "You must get this thought through your head and not doubt that you are the one 
who is torturing Christ thus, for your sins have surely wrought this." Ibid., p. 8-9. 


** "When Christ is tortured by nails penetrating his hands and feet, you should — 
eternally suffer the pain they inflict and the pain of even more cruel nails, which will 
in truth be the lot of those who do not avail themselves of Christ's passion. This 
earnest mirror, Christ, will not lie or trifle, and whatever it points out will come to 
pass in full measure." Ibid., p. 9. 


SS 


2 Tbid., p. 10. 
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becomes "conformable" to Christ in the sense that the creature becomes 
tormented by sin in like measure as Jesus was tormented by the cross.”° 

By contemplating the passion of Christ with a "terror-stricken heart", 
the creature dies in the sense that its own self-confidence dies. Luther views 
this "dying" as a necessary step for the emergence of a new being. In thesis 
24 of the Heidelberg Disputation, Luther provides an interpretation of John 
3.7, which enlightens the point at hand.” For Luther Jesus' statement, "You 
must be born anew", implies that the creature must die first in order to be 
born anew. Then Luther adds: "To die, I say, means to feel death at hand."% 
Indeed, by contemplating the passion with a "despairing conscience", the 
beholder feels "death at hand."” 

For Luther to learn one's self as sinner is a knowledge that can be 
mediated to us by the passion. Yet, this knowledge remains above all else a 
gift from God. The knowledge mediated by the passion is one that the 
creature by its own means can not obtain. Nor can it be inspired by means of 
meditation on the passion alone. For only God can inspire this knowledge in 
the creature's heart.” At a minimum, the only thing that the creature can do is 
to pray to God for this knowledge. Still, the creature's prayers do not prompt 
this defeating of the "old Adam" for this is accomplished only by God's 
grace.” In prayer, however, the creature is prompted to become "sad" by 


26 "The real and true work of Christ's passion is to make man conformable to Christ, 
so that man's conscience is tormented by his sins in like measure as Christ was 
pitiably tormented in body and soul by our sins." Ibid., p. 10. 


27 |W, 31.1, p. 55. 


2 Ibid. 


22 This is why Luther compares meditation on the passion with baptism: "This 
meditation changes man's being and, almost like baptism, gives him a new birth. 
Here the passion of Christ performs its natural and noble work, strangling the old 
Adam and banishing all joy, delight, and confidence which man could derive from 
other creatures, even as Christ was forsaken by all, even by God." Op. Cit., LW, 
E 


30 Ibid. 


31 bid. 
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God.” The creature becomes "sad" as it realizes the presence of evil in its 
life. 

However, for Luther what started out with meditation on the passion 
does not end in "terror" and "sadness". Meditation on the passion brings 
about in the creature a realization of its sinfulness. Yet, meditation on the 
passion does not set the creature free from sin. While the creature's 
knowledge of sin flows from the suffering of Jesus Christ in the cross, this 
knowledge remains unbearable. This knowledge by itself leads only to total 
despair.’ Luther wants to keep a clear distinction between the effects of the 
passion and those of the resurrection. While the passion effects guilt, Easter 
effects forgiveness. For Luther passion without resurrection is senseless. 
Overcoming terror and sadness is only made possible by believing in the 
resurrection. To believe in the resurrection means to believe that Christ has 
received in his body our own punishment.* 

Now, two points stand out when we look at Luther's Christological 
understanding of suffering. First is Luther's notion of the mirroring effect of 
Christ's passion. The suffering of Christ reflects the suffering that is due to 
sin. That is, in Jesus' wounds God's reveals to us God's wrath against sin and 
thus we learn what we, as sinners, deserve. As a result, we become "terrified" 
or "sad". This "terror", this "sadness" represents, so to speak, the last vestiges 
of the "old Adam" that quietly dies "strangled" by the contemplation of God's 
wrath in Jesus passion. Yet, the mirroring effect does not end there. The "old 
Adam" gives place to a new being. Just as in the resurrection, a new creature 
is born out of despair. In this sense, Luther's understanding of Christ's 
suffering resonates with the clinical pastoral understanding of suffering as 
the font of hope.” 

In the second place, we have to note Luther's understanding of 
Christian discipleship stemming from his notion of the cross. For Luther the 
road of Christian discipleship begins only when the creature becomes a "foe" 


2 Tbid. 

33 "If we allow sin to remain in our conscience and try to deal with it there, or if we 
look at sin in our heart, it will be much too strong for us and will live on forever." 
Ibid., p. 12. 


4 "Y ou cast your sins from yourself and onto Christ when you firmly believe that his 
wounds and sufferings are your sins, to be borne and paid for by him... " Ibid. 


35 See footnote #18. 
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of sin by means of love, and not by "fear of pain."** At that point, the passion 
of Jesus Christ becomes a "pattern" for the Christian's life. Jesus Christ 
becomes an example in his passivity in the cross. Hence, Luther's 
understanding of discipleship means to follow Jesus in his endurance of 
suffering. This idea also recalls the clinical pastoral understanding of 
suffering as synonym of endurance.”” 


Sobrino and the Suffering of Christ 

While Luther's Christological understanding of suffering resonates 
with the clinical pastoral notions of suffering as font of hope and suffering as 
coterminous with endurance, in the Christological reflection of Jon Sobrino 
we find a different notion of suffering. For Sobrino suffering takes place in 
face of abandonment. Sobrino's view of suffering recalls the clinical pastoral 
theme of suffering as threat of personal disintegration in the sense that the 
person's projection towards the future becomes seriously questioned.” 
However, in Sobrino we find yet another notion of suffering, namely 
suffering as the font of knowledge that leads us into Christian discipleship. 

In his Christology at the Crossroads, Jon Sobrino sets forth fourteen 
theses concerning the theological significance of Jesus' death.’ As a 
preamble to these theses, Sobrino reacts against traditional accounts of Jesus' 
death. For one thing, Sobrino argues, there is a tendency to isolate the cross 
from the life of Jesus. More marked, however, in the history of Christianity is 
the tendency to isolate God from the cross. That is, there has been an 
historical tendency to think of God in terms that are independent and even 
extraneous to the cross. Sobrino's theses are meant to overcome these two 
tendencies. 

Sobrino's first affirmation is that Jesus died in abandonment.*” For 
Sobrino, the cross represents a scandal in the sense that it questions all 


*° Op. Cit., LW, 42.1, p. 13. 
7 See footnote #15. 


38 See footnote #17. 


Jon Sobrino, Christology at the Crossroads: A Latin American Approach, 
translated by John Drury (Maryknoll, New York: Orbis Books, 1978). 


% Tbid., p. 184. 
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preconceived notions of God.* The Christian God, Sobrino asserts, is the 
suffering God. The notion of the suffering God is the only notion that does 
not evade the scandal of Jesus' death in abandonment in the cross. 

Sobrino argues that the New Testament itself reflects a long process 
of theologicai evasion giving expression to the early Christians' uneasiness 
with the way that Jesus died.” Sobrino's primary evidence for the claim that 
Jesus died in abandonment is found in Mark 15.34: "At three o'clock Jesus 
cried out with a loud voice, ‘Eloi, Eloi, lema sabachthani?' which means, 'My 
God, my God, why have you forsaken me?" Sobrino interprets Luke and 
John's accounts of Jesus' passion as already departing from Mark's original 
affirmation of Jesus' abandonment by God. Moreover, the New Testament's 
evisceration of the scandal of the cross is betrayed, argues Sobrino, by the 
tendency to appeal to its salvific value and by attributing it to God's design. 
Yet, the question of why Jesus had to die remains unanswered and, indeed, 
becomes even more alarming as it turns our attention away from God's 
relationship to the cross itself. In another words, in seeking to answer the 
question why Jesus had to die, the New Testament writers neglected a more 
urgent question, namely what does the death of Jesus tells us about God? Put 
differently, what authentic notion about God does the cross reveal to us?* 

Sobrino thinks that the cross is the historical consequence of the 
incarnation of Jesus. Hence, he resists all attempts that attribute Jesus' death 
in the cross to God's designs. The only possible way in which the cross 
represents the culmination of God's designs is in so far at it is the 
consequence of the incarnation, where the incarnation is understood as loyal 
obedience to the kingdom of God. For Sobrino, the incarnation is an 


4! "One seeks to arrive at knowledge of the cross on the basis of some previously 
held conception of God, when in fact one should try to arrive at God on the basis of 
Jesus' cross." Ibid., p. 193. 


“ "The point we want to emphasize here is that the event of Jesus' death itself begins 
to lose its cutting edge in the very first efforts to interpret it. Somehow or other it 
was difficult right from the start to maintain the scandalous fact of abandonment by 
God that was embodied on Jesus' cross." Ibid., p. 185. wee 


43 As Sobrino himself, referring to the New Testament's process of explaining Jesus' 
death, put it: "What then is negative about it? It is negative insofar as its exclusive 
soteriological interest in the cross draws our attention away from God himself and 
- his relationship to the cross. It tells us that God loved us, but it does not say how God 
himself loved us and liberated us." Ibid., p. 190. 
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historical process.** That is, Jesus became incarnate as he accepted and 
reacted against his historical situation.* 

For Sobrino, Jesus' incarnation brought him into conflict with the 
power of sin.** Sobrino argues that sin can not be understood as a mere 
offense against God. For him, sin is structural in the sense that it is also 
located outside the individual. Sin "shapes and structures" the historical 
situation of the individual.” In this sense, the salvific action of God goes 
beyond forgiveness of individual sins. Instead, the problem of salvation turns 
around how God can take away the structural sin that leads to "all the crosses 
of history".** The incarnation of Jesus took place as he assumed his historical 
situation as shaped by sin and as he reacted against it by proclaiming the 
nearness of the kingdom of God. In doing so, Jesus confronted a situation 
shaped by sin. Jesus' confrontation with sin culminated in the cross. 

The declaration that Jesus suffered the abandonment of the Father 
means, according to Sobrino, that Jesus died in "discontinuity" with his 
mission.” His tragic ending in the cross prompted the suffering of Jesus. 
Sobrino thinks that Jesus' cause and hopes for the future were met with 
failure in the cross.” The cross seems to stand as testimony of the victory of 
sin over justice. Yet, the cross reveals a process within God by means of 
which God enters into solidarity with humanity.* In the cross the son 


“4 the Incarnation cannot be viewed in natural categories, as if the Son took on 


some human nature once and for all. It must be viewed in historical categories. Jesus 
becomes fully human in an ongoing process, and it is that process that serves to 
mediate his divine sonship." Ibid., p. 268. 


% "If incarnation means accepting and then reacting to a given situation, then Jesus’ 
polemics with the religious authorities were not just a didactic exercise; they flowed 
naturally from the inner dynamism of the incarnation." Ibid., p. 207. 

“ Tbid., p. 201-02. 

* "This means that sin is not just something inside a person. It cannot be described 
adequately if we simply see it as an interior offense against God. Sin has an external 
embodiment that gives shape and structure to the overall situation." Ibid., p. 203. 

% Tbid., p. 190. 

% Tbid., p. 218. 

% Ibid. 

% Tbid., p. 225. 
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suffered the abandonment of the Father, while the Father suffered the death 
of the Son. In this way God reveals God's self both vulnerable and victorious 
over the oppressive power of sin. God conquers the power of sin not from the 
outside of history, but from the inside by immersing God's self under the 
oppressive power of sin.” 

The death of Jesus in the cross reveals suffering as a mode of being 
of God.” For Sobrino a key question that needs to be answered is how does 
the cross affect God? Does God remain apathetic to the cross, or does God 
suffer the cross? Sobrino claims that only a God that can suffer can remain 
true to the fundamental Christian assertion that God is love. Moreover, the 
cross renders this assertion credible. 

The death of Jesus in the cross also reveals suffering as a font of 
knowledge leading to Christian discipleship. The cross represents a radical 
questioning of all theology. In the cross, claims Sobrino, we cannot find 
anything that agrees with our preconceptions of the divine.* In the cross, we 
are confronted with the suffering of God. From this assertion, Sobrino 
deduces an epistemological principle that seeks to explain God's revelation in 
the cross. According to Sobrino the cross appeals to human "sorrow": "The 
cognitive attitude that allows for some sort of authentic analogy between the 
believer and Jesus' cross is that of sorrow..." ** Sa - 

It is through "sorrow" that we as humans can recognize and admit 
what is taking place in the cross. Furthermore, it is through "sorrow" that we 
as humans are able to see God's presence in "the crosses of history." Indeed, 
the ability to recognize through "sorrow" God's presence in the cross also 
allows us to recognize God's presence in the suffering of the oppressed. 
Human "sorrow" moves us to a compassionate walk alongside those who 
suffer. It also allows us to follow the path of Jesus. "Sorrow" moves us to the 
kind of identification with the oppressed that obliges us to follow the 
incarnation of Jesus, by assuming our historical situation and reacting against 
the power of sin embodied in it. Finally, "sorrow" does not blind us to the 
cross at the end of the path of Jesus. 


32 Thid., p. 220-21. 

33 Ibid., p. 195. 

_ * Tbid., p. 221. : 
- * Tbid., p. 199. 
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Closing Remarks 


In this essay, I have sought to bring Christological reflection to bear 
upon the practice of pastoral care. As I mentioned in the early part of the 
essay, John Patton's theoretical framework for pastoral care provides a 
juncture for the reinsertion of the classical paradigm's emphasis on the 
Christian message of salvation/liberation. As I turned towards the 
Christologies of Luther and Sobrino, I approached them as two distinctive 
strains within the Christian theological tradition. My main assumption 
throughout the work remained the belief that all practice of pastoral care 
presupposes a Christology. Moreover, central to the practice of pastoral care 
lies a previous notion of the nature and meaning of the suffering of Jesus 
Christ. 

As I examined the works of Luther and Sobrino, I found some 
themes that resonated with existing understandings within the clinical 
pastoral literature as surveyed by Patton. Luther's A Meditation on Christ's 
Passion gives expression to two notions of the suffering, namely suffering as 
endurance and as the font of hope. Likewise, Sobrino's Christology 
emphasizes suffering as threat, and suffering as the font of knowledge 
leading to Christian discipleship. 

These latter themes emerging from Christological reflection can be 
incorporated into the message of pastoral care as deepened theological 
complements of those themes emerging from the clinical paradigm. Yet, 
there is an understanding of suffering that is common place in both 
theologians which, although articulated in different ways, probably 
represents a unique contribution emerging from the theological tradition. 
This understanding stresses the unique relationship between suffering and 
Christian discipleship. Luther articulates this relationship in terms of the 
disciple's stern imitation of Jesus' passivity on the cross. Sobrino, on the 
other hand, argues that discipleship means to follow the way of Jesus. To 
follow Jesus means to undertake Jesus' path of protest against oppression, the 
same path that, due to its contradictory nature, leads to the cross of Jesus. In 
this sense, the message of care needs to keep a creative tension between the 
motifs of endurance and resistance. Resistance without a sense of endurance 


may result in hopelessness while endurance without resistance may lead to 
senseless suffering. 
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Resumen 


En este artículo el autor conecta la consejería pastoral con la cristología. 
Reconociendo el trabajo de cuidado pastoral como la respuesta cristiana al 
sufrimiento, es esencial, de acuerdo al autor, que se conecte el trabajo de 
cuidado pastoral con la pasión de Cristo, ubicando la teología del cuidado 
pastoral en un dialogo con la cristologia. Usando los paradigmas históricos 
del cuidado pastoral desarrollados por John Patton, el autor entra en 
dialogo con la cristología de Lutero y Sobrino, dándole atención a la 
presencia de Dios en el sufrimiento, la función epistemológica de e! 

sufrimiento de Cristo en nuestro conocimiento sobre Dios, y las 
implicaciones del sufrimiento de Cristo para el discipulado. Por medio de 
este dialogo, el autor concluye que existe la necesidad de establecer 

- equilibrio entre la perseverancia y la resistencia en medio del sufrimiento en 
nuestra tarea de consejería y cuidado pastoral. 


y 


>> e: 


Martin L. King y La Paz 


Luis G. Collazo 


El legado de Martin L. King, a quien Don Abelardo Díaz Alfaro llamó 
«El Cristo Negro», no se reduce a su destacada y firme oposición al discrimen 
racial y a las prácticas segregacionistas. Su compromiso fue más allá de la lucha 
por los derechos civiles insertándose en asuntos como la carrera armamentista el 
militarismo y la cultura bélica de los E. U. de N. A. 

Su perspectiva cristiana lo llevó a denunciar y problematizar el llamado 
paradigma conocido como el «Sueño Americano o The American Dream». Su 
crítica se fundamentó en las contradicciones éticas y morales que tal «sueño» 
adolecía. Para King ese proyecto nacional enmarcado en el concepto de progreso 
de la modernidad sólo favorecía a un sector privilegiado y justificaba una cultura 
marcada por la violencia y un dualismo sumamente hipócrita. Esta posición lo 
llevó a escribir en su sermón —epístola «Carta de Pablo a los cristianos 
americanos» 


«Me parece que tu progreso moral ha quedado rezagado respecto del 
científico, tu mentalidad va más de prisa que tu moralidad, y tu 
civilización brilla más que tu cultura. Buena parte de tu vida moderna 
puede resumirse en las palabras del poeta Thoreau: «Medios mejorados 
para un objetivo no mejorado». Con tu genio científico has convertido 
el mundo en un barrio, pero no has sabido utilizar tu genio moral y 
espiritual para convertirlo en una hermandad. Así pues, América, la 
bomba atómica que hoy te asusta no es solamente esa arma mortífera 
que puede ser arrojada desde un avión sobre millares de personas, sino 
la bomba atómica escondida en el corazón de los hombres, capaz de 
explotar en forma de odio más horrible y del egoísmo más devastador. 


Por eso quiero insistir en que sitúes tus avances morales al nivel de los 
científicos». 


El progreso por tanto sirvió para adelantar una economía sustentada en 
el militarismo, la carrera armamentista, la prepotencia de una clase dominante y 
la depredación de toda virtud y la degradación de la dignidad humana. Por eso 
el «progreso» no encontraba que existiera contradicción alguna en el racismo, el 
discrimen, la pobreza y la carrera armamentista. : 
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Desde ese marco el mercado de Armas y la carrera armamentista eran 
componentes naturales de ese proyecto donde el discrimen; el prejuicio y la 
opresión constituían realidades cotidianas. En su ensayo el Dr. King 
proféticamente señalaba: 


«Debemos rezar constantemente por la paz, pero también debemos 
trabajar con todas nuestras fuerzas por el desarme y la suspensión de las 
pruebas de armas. Debemos utilizar nuestra inteligencia rigurosamente 
para planear la paz como la hemos utilizado para planear la guerra. 
Debemos rogar apasionadamente por la justicia racial, pero también 
debemos utilizar nuestras inteligencias para desarrollar un programa, 
organizarnos en acción de masas pacíficas y valernos de todos los 
recursos corporales y espirituales para poner fin a la injusticia racial. 
Debemos rezar infatigablemente por la justicia económica, pero también 
debemos trabajar con diligencia para llevar a término aquellos planes 
sociales que produzcan una mejor distribución de la riqueza en nuestra 
nación y en los países subdesarrollados del mundo.» 


Con un agudo análisis King destacaba que el armamentismo y las 
prácticas bélicas o ensayos de guerra constituían parte-de una visión de mundo 
que algunos pretendían perpetuaren. En esa «visión» estaba incluido el prejuicio 
racial, la segregación y la explotación del oprimido. King nos invita a trabajar 
por la paz con intensidad y voluntad de pacificadores. 

La guerra no puede constituir una opción de paz. Como decía el 
salmista «busca la paz y síguela». El camino de la paz debe ir de la mano con 
dos aspectos fundamentales: la defensa de los derechos humanos y la valoración 
profunda de la «Integridad de la Creación». Constituye una opción legítimamente 
ética enfrentar la idolatrización de la guerra con el poder moral de la solidaridad 
y la justicia, como acertadamente afirmaban los profetas «El fruto de la justicia 
es la paz». 

En Martin Luther King el repudio de la guerra constituía un signo de 
lealtad para con la vida y la perspectiva evangélica de la existencia. Debemos 
existir desde la paz y para la paz para vivir en paz. La guerra es como tal una 
fuerza depredadora del ser y del espíritu. Según Martin L. King la guerra 
constituye una fuerza del mal. En sus mensajes «Nuestro Dios es poderoso», 
decía 


«A veces, otras fuerzas nos hacen dudar de la potencia de Dios. La dura 
y colosal realidad del mal en el mundo -que Keats denominaba «la 


gigantesca agonía del mundo»; implacables inundaciones y tornados que 
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barren a la gente como si fueran hojas; enfermedades como la locura, 
que afligen a los individuos desde el nacimiento y reducen sus días a 
ciclos trágicos desprovistos de sentido, la locura de la guerra y la 
barbarie de la humanidad del hombre contra el hombre: ¿por qué, 
preguntamos, pasan estas cosas si Dios tiene poder para impedirlas? 

Este problema, es decir, el problema del mal, siempre ha obsesionado al 
hombre. Yo limitaría mi respuesta a una afirmación: muchos de los 
males que experimentamos son causados por la estupidez y la ignorancia 
del hombre, y también por el mal uso de su liberta». 


La insensatez del ser humano marcada por la codicia y el egoísmo lo han 
llevado a valorar todo el aparato bélico y militar como algo esencial para las 
naciones y la sobre vivencia. Lo ingrato y perverso es que este sistema solo ha 
permitido de la preponderancia y la arrogancia de la clase dominante. La ironía 
es que aún en el siglo de la ciencia, la tecnología y la educación 
concurrentemente fue «el siglo de la muerte», el siglo de las guerras. 

En el contexto de la guerra de Vietnam Martin L. King se destacó por 
su compromiso por la paz denunciando la detestable guerra en Vietnam. En una 
de sus conferencias dictadas en Canadá y luego publicadas bajo el título: El 
clarín de la conciencia declaraba respecto a la guerra Vietnam, 


«Some how this madness must cease. We must stop now. I speak as a 
child of God and brother to the suffering poor of Vietnam. 1 speak for 
those whose land is being laid waste, whose homes are being destroyed, 
whose culture is being subverted. I speak for the poor of America who 
are paying the double price of smashed hopes at home and death and 
corruption in Vietnam. I speak as a citizen of the world, for the 'world 
as it stands aghast at the path we have taken. 1 speak as an American to 
the leaders of my own nation. The initiative to stop it must be ours». 
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La insaciable sed de poder y dominación que hoy se traduce 
subliminalmente como neoliberalismo y globalización, han cosificado y 
desnaturalizado el amor y la solidaridad. Mahatma Gandhi nos invita a 
responder con lo que él llama «El satyagraha». El significado de este concepto 
hindú es así: 


«Un primo de Gandhi sugirió el nombre de Sadagraha, que quiere decir 
«firmeza en una buena causa». Gandhi la corrigió llamandola 
Satyagraha. Satya quiere decir fidelidad, que equivale a amar, y Agraha 
significa firmeza o fuerza. Por lo tanto, Satyagraha quiere decir 
fidelidad-fuerza o amor-fuerza. Gandhi quería ser fuerte, pero no con 
la fuerza del bruto». 


Martin Luther King luego recogió este principio en lo que llamó «la 
fuerza de amar». Muchos siglos antes, Jesús había proclamado el amor a los 
enemigos y la praxis del amor como el sentido fundamental de la existencia 
humana. 

A partir de esta reflexión no podemos eludir la responsabilidad de mirar 
el caso de Vieques- isla-municipio de Puerto Rico y su confrontación con la 
Marina de Guerra de los Estados Unidos de Norte América como un escenario 
donde los planteamientos de Martin Luther King y Gandhi cobran significado. 
Allí el paradigma militarista y la dominación pretenden prevalecer sobre la 
dignidad humana. Vieques es el terreno vital donde se encuentran frente a frente 
la depredación de toda la vida, y la sublime y moral afirmación de la dignidad 
humana aún así, tarde o temprano, nos salvará el amor. 


Summary 


The author examines the legacy of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., particularly, 
King’s critique of the arms race in light of Dr. King’s pacifism. Arguing that 
this pacifism rooted in the Christian faith is essential today, particularly in 
combating the current proliferation in the waging of war —a proliferation that 
is fueled for an unquenchable thirst for power and domination driven by a 
lust for possessions and economic gain. These forms of militarization only 
serve to perpetuate a worldview of racism and exclusion, combated by Dr. 
King. In conclusion, the author applies this critique militarism and pacifist 
principles to the concrete reality of the Puerto Rican people’s struggle 
against U.S. military maneuvers in Vieques. 


ee 
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Una lectura crítica de 
DIÁLOGOS Y POLIFONÍAS: 
Perspectivas y reseñas 
(San Juan: SEPR, 1999, pp.292) 


Es con sumo placer que reseño para Apuntes, y para la comunidad 
hispanoparlante en general, la más reciente obra del Dr. Luis Rivera Pagán: 
Diálogos y polifonías: perspectivas y reseñas, en el cual una vez más su autor 
se dedica a identificar y evaluar temas y asuntos de importancia perenne para 
la iglesia y para la sociedad, particularmente para las iglesias y la comunidad 
latinoamericana. Animado por «las venturas, aventuras y desventuras del 
cristianismo latinoamericano», dialoga con la historia y la literatura para tratar 
de descubrir y afirmar si, por esos caminos trágicos de la vida, se puede 
celebrar la soberanía «de un Dios justo y bondadoso o si, más bien, estamos 
abocados a confesar que el señorío terrenal pertenece a Satanás» (p.11). 

La preocupacién principal de Rivera Pagan en esta obra, que aunque 
manifiesta una muy clara y reconocida naturaleza antológica, mantiene un 
sentido de dirección y una constante filosófica definida: identificar en América 
Latina y el Caribe las fuerzas religiosas y las dinámicas teológicas que animan 
conciencias, desafían individuos, inquietan teólogos y confunden sociedades. 
En palabras del autor, esta obra desea transitar el sendero de las 
espiritualidades latinoamericanas para no sólo identificar los problemas que 
afectan nuestros pueblos sino para descubrir que, por el sendero de las utopías, 
nuestra historia «no cede un ápice de sus esperanzas ni de sus sensibilidades 
religiosas» (p.11). 

El libro consta de dos grandes secciones, que se dividen en 4 artículos 
mayores, 10 reseñas literarias y un ensayo final que pone en justa perspectiva 
nuestra literatura teológica, pues identifica algunos de los desafios que tiene el 
pensamiento evangélico puertorriqueño y requiere tratamiento especial. 

Los títulos de las secciones mayores ponen de relieve la extensión de 
los temas expuestos y el ángulo en que son abordados. Ese es el caso de la 
primera sección titulada: «Nuevas perspectivas sobre viejos asuntos», en la que 
revisan varios asuntos previamente estudiados por nuestro autor, como el tema 
de la evangelización de América Latina y la conquista de los pueblos 
americanos. 

Esa sección inicial, que esencialmente representa la mitad del libro, 
pondera temas cruciales para el desarrollo de una teología misionera pertinente 
en el siglo veintiuno: los debates en torno a la libertad y la servidumbre, el 
aprecio y menosprecio de las culturas autóctonas, la estimación o repudio de 
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los cultos nacionales y la relación íntima entre los avances militares y los 
proyectos misioneros. 

Esa íntima relación entre el evangelio y la cultura es fundamento de la 
reflexión teológica de Rivera Pagán no sólo en sus bases históricas y en el 
análisis de las fuerzas que incidieron en los procesos políticos americanos, sino 
desde la óptica del análisis literario de dos importantes novelas 
latinoamericanas. La primera, de Alejo Carpentier, es Concierto barroco, que 
analiza con creatividad y sabiduría la decadencia europea y el florecimiento 
americano. La segunda, de Gabriel García Márquez, es Del amor y otros 
demonios, en las que nuestro afamado autor explora la historia latinoamericana 
desde sus mitos, utopías, tragedias, conflictos y esperanzas. 

Estas obras le permiten a nuestro autor penetrar con profundidad 
diversos ángulos de la crisis colonial latinoamericana del siglo dieciocho que 
en efecto preambularon las luchas independentistas en el próximo siglo. 

De particular importancia teológica y metodológica es el análisis del 
personaje Sierva María de Todos los Ángeles, en el que García Márquez y 
también Rivera Pagán juegan con los mundos encontrados de la irracionalidad. 
De un lado, se describe la sociedad colonial americana y caribeña, que es 
blanca, europea y cristiana; y del otro se articula una muy fuerte cultura negra, 


“africana y pagana. En este ensayo se encuentran dos mundos de mitos cara a 


cara, y se explora la liberación de las normas represivas del imperio cultural, 
político y religioso de Europa. Se enfrentan de esta forma dos espiritualidades 
fuertes que buscan espacio teológico y social para manifestar sus virtudes y sus 
perspectivas de la vida. 

Según Rivera Pagán, Sierva María representa la posibilidad, simboliza 
lo que puede lograrse en un proceso liberador que le permite al amor y a la 
libertad manifestar con fuerza su extraordinaria naturaleza transformadora. 
Aún después de muerta Sierva María es signo de esperanza, pues de acuerdo 
con nuestro autor, las fuerzas de la guadaña no pudieron impedir que su 
cabello creciera. Esa señal tímida de porvenir y de futuro representa el triunfo 
definitivo de la vida y el amor sobre la muerte y el cautiverio, que Rivera 
Pagán identifica con la historia de los pueblos del Caribe. 

Respecto a esta metodología y lectura teológica es importante 
detenerse un instante. Rivera Pagán en Diálogos y polifonías hace un análisis 
fresco no sólo de crítica literaria sino de evaluación teológica de estas obras, 
que tradicionalmente han sido identificadas como seculares. Nuestro autor lee 
las narraciones de los novelistas entre líneas para descubrir, entre otros 
aspectos, sus presupuestos teológicos y sus críticas religiosas. De esta forma se 
revela un interés no sólo en la lectura de la teología tradicional, que se 
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descubre en los tratados y las obras académicas, sino en la que se manifiesta en 
lo cotidiano, en lo popular, en lo común. La teología, nos dice esta 
metodología de estudio de la literatura, no está cautiva en las obras de los 
profesionales de la religión ni en el resultado de la investigación del fenómeno 
religioso en la sociedad y en el mundo de las ideas, sino se manifiesta con 
fuerza y dinamismo en todos los niveles de la vida, y la literatura es un reflejo 
adecuado de esa realidad. 

Esta metodología ya se ha utilizado, por ejemplo, en la obra de 
Reineiro Arce sobre José Martí, en un próximo libro escrito por Luis G. 
Collazo sobre el pensamiento religioso en Albizu, y en mis estudios del 
Quijote. Es una metodología que promete llevarnos a nuevos niveles de 
comprensión de la sociedad y que desafía nuestras presuposiciones teológicas. 
Es una manera de estudiar el mundo extraordinario de las ideas religiosas que 
requiere y reta particularmente a la teología puertorriqueña. Por ejemplo: 
¿Cómo puede contribuir esta metodología, a la educación teológica contextual 
de nuestros seminarios, un nuevo estudio de la pedagogía de Eugenio María de 
Hostos? ¿Qué valores de solidaridad, femineidad, libertad y esperanza, tan 
necesarios para la educación cristiana en nuestras congregaciones, se 
manifiestan en la lectura teológica de la poesía de Julia de Burgos? ¿Cómo 
puede informar y desafiar a la homilética puertorriqueña este tipo de lectura de 
las obras de José Luis González y Rosario Ferre? ¿Qué conceptos de Dios y de 
la iglesia evangélica manifiesta la literatura de Enrique Laguerre? 

La segunda parte del libro de Rivera Pagán lo constituye un muy 
interesante y particular género literario, que puede conocerse bajo el título 
general de reseñas literarias o «bautismos de nuevos libros». En esta sección se 
incluyen las presentaciones, muchas de ellas en el Seminario Evangélico de 
Puerto Rico, de obras de José Luis González, José David Rodríguez, padre, 
Pedro Sandín, Samuel Pagán, Miguel Badía, Ángel Luis Gutiérrez, Samuel 
Silva Gotay, José David Rodríguez, hijo, y Loida Martell-Otero, y Tito 
Santiago Soto. Son presentaciones de libros de teología y de poesía, de obras 
de sociología y de filosofía, y de estudios exegético y de análisis literarios. 
Esta sección tiene importancia porque presenta la perspectiva de Luis en torno 
a la producción teológica puertorriqueña, de la cual su biblioteca personal se 
engalana. 

La lectura de esta sección es fundamental, y no debe ser secundaria 
bajo ninguna circunstancia, por varias razones. En primer lugar, es un recuento 
elaborado y una presentación crítica de la producción teológica literaria 
puertorriqueña y de nuestro pensamiento evangélico durante la última década. 
Es, además, un diálogo con las personas que generan y articulan la reflexión 
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teológica en sus formas literarias. Y es también una identificación de varias 
vertientes teológicas que se manifiestan a finales del siglo veinte en la sociedad 
puertorriqueña, o que se comparten por colegas nuestros que piensan sus 
teologías al otro lado del Atlántico. 

Por ejemplo, en esta sección Luis entabla un diálogo con José David 
Rodríguez, hijo, y Loida Martell Otero en torno a las implicaciones y la misión 
de la teología hispana en los Estados Unidos. Esa teología debe hacerse en 
conjunto y bebe con libertad en los pozos de las teologías de la liberación 
latinoamericanas. En su reseña, Luis revela un muy seria crítica al tipo de 
teología hispana que no toma en consideración los cambios y los desarrollos en 
el pensamiento religioso y teológico en América Latina, que, en efecto, ya han 
incorporado, en su noción de «pobres», a los diversos sujetos excluidos y 
marginados de la sociedad. No son las reseñas de libros de Luis presentaciones 
ingenuas y superficiales que intentan, como finalidad primordial, incentivar la 
distribución y la lectura de las obras; manifiestan, estos estudios, el deseo de 
estudiar las ideas y teologías expuestas para descubrir sus fundamentos y 
extrapolar sus implicaciones para el quehacer teológico y la misión de la 
iglesia. 

El ultimo capitulo del libro Didlogos y polifonias merece un 

“tratamiento especial. Intenta Rivera Pagan en esta sección final de la obra 
articular los senderos del pensamiento teológico protestante puertorriqueño. 
Este artículo, que está dedicado al buen colega Ángel Luis Gutiérrez, presenta 
inicialmente el estado de la teología evangélica en la Isla y añade una muy 
buena sección en la cual se identifican tres desafíos actuales que tiene el 
pensamiento evangélico nuestro. 

El primer desafío se relaciona con la educación teológica, y es un 
llamado a incentivar la colaboración entre las diferentes instituciones que 
llevan a efecto este ministerio; desarrollar nuevos proyectos literarios; y a 
establecer programas de estudios doctorales en los campos de la religión y la 
teología. 

Una palabra de sabiduría se manifiesta en el segundo desafío. No 
debemos ceder ante la tentación que sedujo a la cristiandad católica en el 1992. 
El problema era: «¿Cómo conmemorar la introducción de la fe católica sin, al 
mismo tiempo, celebrar la conquista imperial, militar ibérica? Se preocupa 
nuestro autor por la iglesia evangélica, para que pueda celebrar con dignidad y 
gusto los orígenes y logros de las iglesias cuyas raíces históricas y teológicas 
se hunden con fuerza en los fértiles suelos de la reforma protestante. : 

El desafio final se relaciona con el poder. Rivera Pagan especialmente 
identifica y reta el poder político y social de las iglesias evangélicas que se 
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allegan al siglo veintiuno en Puerto Rico. Las preguntas fundamentales que se 
desprenden del análisis sos las siguientes: ¿Para qué queremos el poder? ¿Qué 
criterios éticos y teológicos deben servir de base para las formulaciones 
políticas y sociales de la iglesia? ¿Qué asuntos deben tener prioridad en 
nuestros diálogos con el gobierno? ¿Qué temas deben ser protagonistas en la 
creación de los programas congregacionales, denominacionales e 
interdenominacionales que van a afectar a la sociedad puertorriqueña del 
nuevo milenio? 

Esos importantes desafíos llegan al tuétano de nuestra vida eclesiástica 
y reta públicamente la finalidad misionera de la iglesia evangélica: ¿Deseamos 
utilizar el poder para disfrutar alguna conveniencia política, o debemos 
utilizarlo como instrumento de avance de las causas fundamentales de la fe y 
para la creación de una sociedad más justa y equitativa? 

Por ejemplo, cada vez más yo me convenzo que los evangélicos le 
debemos pedir a los partidos políticos que incluyan en sus plataformas sacar de 
la esfera político-partidista los departamentos de salud y de educación. A 
nadie en este país le conviene que se administre la salud del pueblo 
fundamentado en la conveniencia partidista, ni tampoco es efectivo basar las 
decisiones educativas de la Isla en las prioridades programáticas de los 
partidos políticos. El poder evangélico de esta manera se pone al servicio de la 
comunidad en general para que nuestro pueblo, incluyendo a los creyentes 
evangélicos, pueda disfrutar de una mejor calidad de vida. 

Una palabra final es pertinente en torno a esta obra. En su teología, el 
Dr. Rivera Pagán manifiesta un gusto particular y extraordinario por lo que él 
llama las «heterodoxias», que son posturas y reflexiones teológicas que para el 
creyente común pueden estar en la frontera de la herejía. La verdad de Dios es 
que la obra revela un apetito interesante por las frutas prohibidas de los 
desafios doctrinales, y destila un deseo particular por explorar nuevos caminos 
que pueden parecer ideológicamente hostiles para muchos buenos creyentes. 

«Si a alguien le parece que en ocasiones —dice Rivera Pagan-, en lo 
que escribo, transgredo algunas ortodoxias dogmáticas y me resisto a recorrer 
senderos trillados, le advierto que esa inclinación mía la debo quizá, por un - 
lado, a mi pasión por el mortal y amante Jesús de los Evangelios y, por el otro, 
a mi gusto por los versos de cierto libertario poeta español-León Felipe-, 
quien en uno de sus primeros poemas definió con mucho tino el itinerario de su 
peregrinar espiritual, y el mío»: 
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«Para cada hombre guarda 
un rayo nuevo de luz el sol... 
Y un camino virgen 

Dios». 


E Felicitamos al Dr. Rivera Pagán por esta magnífica obra y al 
_ Seminario Evangélico de Puerto Rico por propiciar la publicación de este tan 
importante libro de teología puertorriqueña y latinoamericana. ¡Enhorabuena! 
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